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EDITOR'S  NOTE 

These  books  are  issued  in  the  belief  that  Education^ 
as  an  evolution  of  personality  which  should  seek  to 
evoke  in  human  character  the  divine  ideal,  and  to 
make  of  the  body  "  the  finest  servant  of  the  souly^ 
must  breathe,  through  deeds  rather  than  words,  a 
religion  so  fundamental  in  its  unity,  so  vital  in  its 
fragrant  blossoming  and  sustaining  fruitfulness, 
that  it  will  necessarily  find  expression  in  forms  as 
various  as  are  the  infinite  variety  of  the  human 
countenance,  and  be  strengthened  by  that  noble 
intercourse  and  fellowship  which  are  ever  a  source 
of  inspiration  and  aspiration.  It  is  hoped  that — 
even  as  obscure  runlets  feed  mighty  rivers — 
they  may  play  their  part  in  uniting  the  English- 
speaking  schools  throughout  the  world,  and  drawing 
into  closer  sympathy  of  mutual  understanding,  the 
different  orders  of  society ;  restoring  to  rightful 
honour  the  claims  alike  of  manual  labour  and 
handicraft,  and  of  a  really  international  and 
popular  art. 

With  the  children  lies  the  future,  and  if,  in  the 
plastic  years  of  adolescence,  virtue  and  courtesy 
touch  their  lives,  as  with  warm  and  tender  human 
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hands,  through  other  lives  radiant  with  the  charm 
of  high  character  and  simple  goodness — such  goodness 
as  that  of  Elizabeth  Fry  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  "  Our  Hero  of  the  Golden  Heart  " — who  shall 
say  how  profound  and  far-reaching  may  be  the 
effect  P 

St.  George  may  yet  slay  his  Dragon  and  the 
Secret  Rose  prove  the  symbol  of  an  invisible  empire, 
adorning  the  dwellings  of  that  divine  city  which, 
through  many  generations,  hearts  faithful  to  duty 
seek  to  build  on  earth.  Then  at  last  may  the  civic 
virtues  of  the  patriot  found  a  co-operative  fellowship 
wide  as  the  world,  and  guard  the  shining  gateways 
of^^a  city  that  hath  foundations. ''^ 

Annie  Matheson. 


FOREWORD 

"jVyriSS  ELSIE  INGLIS  was  one  of  a  group  of 
"^  "^medical  students  who,  not  obtaining  in 
Edinburgh  the  facilities  for  Clinical  Instruction, 
which  they  deemed  necessary,  sought  them  in  the 
wards  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Glasgow.  To 
that  end  they  applied  to  me  personally  and  as  they 
seemed  capable,  earnest  seekers  after  truth,  they 
were  welcomed  on  the  understanding  that  they 
would  join  any  mixed  classes  that  might  be  formed. 
It  was  evident  that,  if  women  were  to  be  taught 
medicine  they  ought  to  have  capable  teaching, 
and  that  would  be  best  secured  in  mixed  classes. 

Miss  Inglis  was  an  enthusiastic  student  and 
performed  her  clinical  work  well,  giving  indi- 
cations of  the  spirit  with  which  she  would  tackle 
and  overcome  the  difficulties  she  might  meet  with 
in  the  battle  of  life. 

This  volume  shows  that  the  Great  War  stirred 
her  enthusiastic  nature  to  its  depths.  Her 
power  of  organisation  was  evident  in  producing 
the  Scottish  Women's  "  Flying  Hospitals  "  which, 
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through  the  medium  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  the 
Admiralty,  she  took  to  Serbia  and  afterwards 
by  Archangel  to  Odessa  and  the  Dobrudja. 

The  record  of  work  she  and  her  Hospital  Units 
performed  under  the  most  trying  and  exacting 
circumstances,  in  following  through  a  barren, 
mountainous  and  inhospitable  country,  a  defeated 
and  retreating  army,  carrying  a  whole  popu- 
lation with  it,  meeting  with  privations,  fatigue 
and  starvation,  encountering  epidemics  of  typhus, 
plague  and  pestilence,  while  all  the  time  per- 
forming operations  and  dressing  wounds,  shows 
the  stamina,  grit  and  endurance  of  which  the 
band  of  "  frail "  women  was  composed,  and 
forms  a  story  of  woman's  pluck  and  heroism  which 
will  last  for  ever  and  which  only  an  odyssey  can 
fittingly  proclaim. 

William  Macewen. 


"  Nat  once  or  twice  in  our  rough  island  story, 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory  ; 
He  that  walks  it,  only  thirsting 
For  the  right,  and  learns  to  deaden 
Love  of  self,  before  his  journey  closes. 
He  shall  find  the  stubborn  thistle  bursting 
Into  glossy  purples,  which  outredden 
All  voluptuous  garden  roses." 


DR.  ELSIE  INGLIS 
CHAPTER  I 

"PLSIE  INGLIS  belonged  to  a  Scottish  family. 
"^There  are  records  of  the  year  1740,  which 
tell  how  the  property  of  Kingsmills,  Inverness- 
shire  belonged  to  Hugh  Inglis.  He  had  three 
sons.  One  of  them,  Alexander,  emigrated  to 
Carolina.  On  the  side  of  Mary  Deas,  the  wife 
of  Alexander  Inglis,  the  family  had  a  direct 
descent  from  Robert  Bruce.  Alexander  had  a 
restless  and  adventurous  life,  and  finally  died 
of  the  effects  of  a  duel.  He  left  four  children  to 
be  brought  up  in  his  native  land.  His  one  son, 
David,  the  ancestor  of  Elsie,  went  to  India  in 
1798,  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 

His  life  in  India  was  not  less  adventurous  than 
that  of  his  father  in  the  American  Colony.  He 
was  held  in  high  repute  by  the  Company,  and 
given  special  service.  In  one  of  these  he  was 
said  to  give  "  proofs  of  judgment  and  talents 
combined  with  firmness  and  moderation," 
qualities  which   were   later   conspicuous   in   his 
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grand-daughter.  After  fourteen  years  of  India, 
where  he  married  Martha  Money,  whose  father 
was  a  partner  in  a  business  firm  to  which  he 
belonged  in  Bombay,  David  returned  to  settle  in 
England,  and  there  his  younger  children  were 
born.  John,  the  younger  son  but  one  of  David 
and  Martha  Inglis,  was  born  in  1820. 

The  call  of  the  blood  cast  his  lot  in  the  same 
lines  as  those  of  his  father.  He  was  educated  at 
Haileybury  College,  and  on  leaving  school,  he 
sailed  for  Calcutta.  There  he  spent  two  years 
learning  the  language  ;  afterwards  he  was  sent 
to  Agra  as  assistant  magistrate.  In  1846  he 
married  Harriet  Lowis  Thompson,  one  of  nine 
daughters.  Her  father  was  one  of  the  first 
Indian  civilians  in  the  days  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

Harriet  Inglis  was  a  woman  of  marked  ability, 
and  with  many  social  gifts.  She  followed  her 
husband's  life  in  camp  and  forest,  and  showed  a 
steady  nerve  and  calm  courage  in  many  a  rough 
adventure.  Her  daughter  says  of  her,  "  She  was 
deeply  religious.  When  she  was  alone  in  England 
with  her  six  elder  children,  she  started  and 
ran  successfully  a  large  working  man's  club,  in 
Southampton.     Such  a  thing  was  not  as  common 
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as  it  is  to-day.  There  she  lectured  on  Sunday 
evenings  on  religious  subjects  to  the  crowded  hall 
of  men."  Mr.  John  Inglis  came  home  on  furlough 
in  1856,  but  no  sooner  had  he  landed  in  England 
with  his  wife  and  six  elder  children,  than  the 
outbreak  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  recalled  him  to 
take  his  place  beside  John  and  Henry  Lawrence. 
Together  they  fought  through  the  Mutiny,  and 
Inglis  was  one  of  John  Lawrence's  chosen  men 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Punjab. 

In  1863,  when  India  was  again  possible  for 
British  women,  Mrs.  Inglis  rejoined  her  husband, 
leaving  behind  her  the  six  children  she  had 
brought  home  in  1856. 

In  1 864  at  Naini  Tal  in  Sealkote  was  born  Elsie 
Maud  Inglis,  the  first  of  the  "  second  little 
family." 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  ancestry  and 
environment  of  this  adventurous  woman.  As 
has  been  seen,  her  people  had  the  restless  pioneer 
spirit.  Their  native  mountains  had  been  too 
straitened  for  the  wide-flung  ambitions  of 
Alexander  and  David  Inglis.  They  carried  with 
them  to  America  and  India  the  best  traditions  of 
their  race — a  hardy,  adventurous  business  spirit, 
the  pioneer's  love  of  discovering  new  lands,  as  a 
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scope  for  their  energies.  Upright  men,  of  deep 
religious  convictions,  they  feared  God,  and 
walked  all  their  days  with  integrity  of  purpose. 
Elsie  inherited  their  temperament,  to  a  degree  it 
is  only  possible  to  understand  in  the  light  of  her 
ancestral  history.  Her  adventurous  travels  began 
before  she  could  walk  or  speak.  Mrs.  Inglis 
accompanied  her  husband  in  long  journeys 
through  his  district.  She  reports  that  "  the 
baby  is  accommodating  herself  to  circumstances, 
watching  the  trees,  sleeping  under  them,  and  the 
jolliest  little  traveller  I  ever  saw." 

On  returning  from  another  camping  expedition 
in  1864,  Mrs.  Inglis  says,  "  Elsie  is  very  well,  but 
she  is  a  very  little  thing  with  a  very  wee  face. 
She  has  a  famous  pair  of  large  blue  eyes,  and  it 
is  quite  remarkable  how  she  looks  about  her,  and 
seems  to  observe  everything.  She  is  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  babies  I  ever  met  with." 

From  the  earliest  descriptions  of  Elsie's  child- 
hood, we  trace  the  influence  of  her  father's 
simple  devout  character  upon  that  of  his  child. 
She  lived  among  natives  to  whom  his  word  was 
law,  and  who  rendered  him  the  service  of  love 
and  not  of  fear.  She  learnt  beside  him  all 
unconsciously    the   command    of    self,    and   the 
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selfless  life  which  those  who  are  to  command 
must  first  acquire.  In  that  spacious  environment 
looking  out  over  the  mountains  and  plains  of  a 
land  vastly  and  densely  populated,  Elsie  imbibed 
the  wide  outlook  and  comprehending  spirit  which 
were  her  most  marked  characteristics. 

After  Mr.  Inglis  had  been  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Oude,  he  decided  to  retire  from  his  long  and 
successful  service  in  India. 

Two  of  his  sons  had  gone  to  Tasmania,  and  it 
was  decided  to  go  to  Australia  before  bringing 
the  second  little  family  home  to  rejoin  the 
elder  portion. 

Two  years  were  spent  in  Hob  art,  settling  the 
elder  sons  on  the  land,  and  there  Elsie  and  her 
younger  sister,  Eva,  were  sent  to  a  very  good 
school.  Miss  Knott,  the  head-mistress,  had  come 
there  from  Cheltenham  College  for  Girls.  Elsie 
seems  to  have  quickly  started  an  idea  which  was 
new  to  the  Colonists.  Backed  by  Miss  Knott, 
she  instituted  "  school  colours."  "  Very  primi- 
tive, not  the  beautiful  modern  hatbands,  but 
two  inches  of  blue  and  white  ribbon  sewn  on  to 
a  safety  pin,  and  worn  on  the  lapel  of  our  coats !  " 

There  followed  the  long  voyage  home  to 
England,  with  the  ultimate  destiny  of  Edinburgh, 
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where  Mr.  Inglis's  eldest  daughter  had  married 
and  settled.  On  the  Durham,  Elsie  found  occu- 
pation for  herself  in  helping  to  nurse  sick  children 
and  looking  after  some  turbulent  boys  who  were 
a  trouble  to  everybody  on  board.  The  vessel  was 
not  a  fast  one,  but  they  only  took  five  instead  of 
six  weeks  getting  to  Suez. 

In  Edinburgh  Elsie  began  that  education  which 
was  to  end  in  receiving  a  University  degree,  then 
so  rare  and  so  hardly  won  an  event  for  a  woman. 
Elsie's  school-fellows  at  23,  Charlotte  Square, 
remember  the  advent  of  the  two  girls  from 
Tasmania,  and  the  feeling  of  surprise  that  they 
were  just  like  ordinary  mortals,  though  the  big 
earnest  brows,  and  quaint  manner  of  plaiting  the 
hair,  made  them  not  quite  like  the  rest  of  the 
school. 

Elsie's  outstanding  individuality,  in  class  and 
playground,  soon  made  itself  felt.  The  teacher 
once  asked  her  class  what  was  the  right  method  of 
meeting  a  calumny.  Many  were  the  answers — 
"  Live  it  down,"  said  Elsie.  The  class  mates 
remember  "  the  bright  confident  smile  with 
which  the  answer  was  given,  and  Mr.  Hossack's 
delighted  wave  of  the  hand  to  the  top  of  the 
class.     The    most    characteristic    story    of    this 
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period  was  an  effort  Elsie  made  on  behalf  of  the 
"  common  good."  The  beautiful  garden  in  the 
middle  of  the  Square  was  rigidly  railed  off  from 
intruders.  Play  and  healthful  recreation  were 
not  in  the  school  curriculum  in  the  eighties. 
Elsie  saw  no  reason  why  she  and  her  comrades 
should  be  excluded  from  this  deserted  garden. 
She  boldly  confronted  the  three  directors  of  the 
school,  and  preferred  her  request.  The  answer 
was  that  the  directors  had  no  objection  to  the 
school  playing  in  the  garden,  if  the  consent  of 
the  surrounding  proprietors  could  be  obtained. 
In  those  days  the  inhabitants  of  Charlotte  Square 
were  very  select  and  unapproachable.  Elsie  was 
undaunted  by  the  prospect.  She  took  her  first 
"  unit  "  with  her,  and  ringing  every  doorbell, 
she  interviewed  all  the  dragons  within.  The 
winning  confident  smile,  the  inability  to  see 
"  lions  in  the  path,"  was  with  her  then,  as  it 
was  to  be  through  all  her  adventurous  way. 
She  received  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned, and  the  damsels  who  were  then  interned 
from  nine  to  three,  were  given  the  entrance  into 
the  gardens. 

In  1882,  she  was  sent  to  Paris  to  learn  French, 
a  decision  not  lightly  made,  for  her  father  had 
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learnt  to  look  on  her  as  his  friend  and  comrade. 
"  I  feel,"  he  says,  "  that  I  shall  have  no  one  to 
find  out  my  Psalms  for  me,  or  to  cut  my 
Spectator^  and  that  we  shall  have  no  more 
discussions.  " 

An  almost  daily  correspondence  was  kept  up 
between  the  two,  and  in  1883  the  Paris  portion 
of  her  education  ended.  She  returned  home  for 
good,  to  be  no  longer  the  child  under  tutelage, 
but  the  woman  whose  character  was  formed,  and 
her  sense  of  latent  power  already  developed. 

Elsie  had  not  been  long  at  home  when  her 
mother  died  of  a  virulent  attack  of  scarlet  fever. 
Mr.  Inglis  nearly  sank  under  his  bereavement, 
and  his  home  was  left  unto  him  desolate.  Her 
sister  says  of  this  period,  "  From  that  day,  Elsie 
shouldered  all  father's  burdens,  and  they  two 
went  on  together  until  his  death." 


CHAPTER  II 

T?LSIE'S  student  days  covered  the  period 
-'-'from  1885  to  1892.  In  a  paper  bearing  the 
date  when  she  came  home  to  her  father,  she  put 
down  some  resolutions  on  her  future  conduct  of 
life.  She  says  she  must  give  up  dreaming,  and  be 
more  truthful  and  thorough  in  all  she  undertakes. 
"  The  bottom  of  the  whole  evil  is  the  habit  of 
dreaming  which  must  be  given  up.  So  help  me 
God." 

The  best  way  not  to  dream  is  to  have  some 
fixed  purpose,  and  Elsie  soon  broke  to  her  father 
her  intention  of  studying  for  medicine.  Mr. 
Inglis  took  her  decision  with  the  wisdom  which  he 
had  always  shown  in  the  affairs  of  his  children. 

Mrs.  Maclaren,  Elsie's  sister,  remembers  how 
he  set  to  work  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
stood  in  the  way,  for  even  then  all  was  not  plain 
sailing  for  women  who  desired  a  medical  career. 
Probably  the  fact  that  professional  life  for  women 
was  a  difficulty,  had  its  attractions  for  the 
adventurous  and  leading  spirit  of  this  young 
woman.  The  love  of  fair  play,  equal  chances 
for  all,  and  democratic  freedom,  was  inherent  in 
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Elsie's  nature.  It  was  not  merely  as  a  woman  she 
desired  the  removal  of  "  sex  disqualifications."  If 
she  had  lived  in  the  days  of  slavery,  or  if  she  had 
been  set  in  a  community  where  men  were  subject 
to  unjust  disabilities,  she  would  everywhere  have 
been  the  champion  of  liberty.  Her  politics  took 
a  party  line,  apart  from  that  of  her  father,  and 
others  with  whom  she  associated.  She  was  a 
Liberal,  and  unusually  interested  in  the  questions 
which  the  Liberal  party  stood  for  in  the  eighties. 
Her  views  about  Church  and  State  were  those  of 
a  Radical,  and  she  was  a  convinced  upholder  of 
Irish  Home  Rule. 

It  was  the  ardent  spirit  of  liberty  which  possessed 
her  soul  throughout  her  career.  It  carried  her 
to  the  forefront  of  the  battle  of  equal  rights  in 
her  own  country,  it  enlightened  and  enlarged  her 
mind,  when  the  great  battle  was  set  in  array,  and 
she  went  forth  into  distant  lands,  the  healer  of 
many  among  oppressed  peoples  who  were  resist- 
ing tyranny  and  defending  every  pass  and 
mountain  against  the  invader  and  oppressor,  as 
did  her  countrymen  of  old. 

The  profession  chosen,  Elsie  Inglis  had  not 
so  many  closed  doors  to  hammer  as  had  her 
immediate   predecessors.      Dr.    Jex    Blake    had 
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founded  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine  for 
women,  and  Elsie  received  her  first  medical 
teaching  in  that  hardwon  point  of  vantage  in  the 
education  of  women.  Every  step  had  to  be 
fought,  and  every  opportunity  gained  was  done 
in  the  teeth  of  obscurantism  and  professional 
trades  unionism. 

The  working  out  of  the  reports  of  University 
Commissions  was  left  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
were  determined  at  all  hazards  to  exclude  women 
from  the  medical  profession.  Clinical  teaching 
could  only  be  carried  on  in  a  few  hospitals. 
Anatomy  was  learned  under  circumstances  which 
would  have  discouraged  all  but  the  most  deter- 
mined, and  of  these  Dr.  Inglis  was  always  fore- 
most. She  had  the  happy  power  of  refusing 
to  take  a  "  No,"  whatever  she  was  working  for. 
It  was  interesting  to  those  who  knew  and  watched 
her  life,  to  see  how,  as  she  had  been  faithful  in 
little,  so  she  was  absolutely  faithful  when  her 
resolution  and  resource  had  literally  to  remove 
mountains  of  official  callousness  and  brutal  neglect 
in  the  time  of  war.  Her  splendid  cheerfulness  and 
good  temper,  the  candour  of  her  assault  on  the 
position  of  the  obscurantist,  never  failed  to 
achieve  what  she  was  set  upon  doing. 
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In  1 891,  Elsie  went  to  Glasgow  to  take  the 
examination  of  the  Triple  Qualification  at  the 
Medical  School.  At  that  time  she  could  not 
take  surgery  in  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow  offered 
more  favourable  conditions  to  women  in  clinical 
teaching. 

She  studied  there  under  the  eminent  surgeon, 
Sir  William  Macewen.  His  attitude  towards 
women  as  doctors  may  be  illustrated  by  one  of 
Elsie's  letters  to  her  father.  "  Dr.  Macewen 
asked  us  to-day  to  get  the  first  stray  ^^20,000  we 
could  for  him,  as  he  wants  to  build  a  proper 
private  hospital.  So  I  said  he  should  have  the 
second  ^20,000  I  came  across,  as  I  wanted  the  first 
to  build  and  endow  a  woman's  college  in  Edin- 
burgh. He  said  he  thought  that  would  be  great 
waste  ;  there  should  not  be  separate  colleges. 
*  If  women  are  going  to  be  doctors,  equals  with  the 
men,  they  should  go  to  the  same  school.'  I 
said  I  quite  agreed  with  him,  but  when  they 
won't  admit  you,  what  are  you  to  do  ?  *  Leave 
them  alone,'  he  said,  *  they  will  admit  you  in 
time,'  and  he  thought  outside  colleges  would  only 
delay  that."  A  fight  which  is  still  long  drawn  out, 
was  going  on  in  Glasgow,  over  mixed  classes  of 
students.     The  women  paid  their  fees  for  certain 
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classes,  and  the  managers  of  the  Glasgow  Royal 
Infirmary  decided  they  should  be  shut  out. 
The  fight  in  Glasgow  was  fierce  and  long. 
Elsie  writes  to  her  father  of  the  coming  tussle, 
"  So  here  is  another  fight,"  and  the  sigh  was  only 
half  one  of  regret.  She  made  great  fun  of  the 
matter,  but  through  the  varied  phrases  "  one 
increasing  purpose  ran."  Elsie  was  never  going 
to  be  beaten  when  she  had  a  just  cause  on  hand. 
It  is  true  the  baffled  and  puzzled  enemy  played 
into  their  hands.  One  of  the  doctors  in  a  weak 
moment  threatened  to  prevent  the  attendance 
of  the  women  students  "  by  physical  force." 
The  fees  had  been  accepted  and  Elsie  and  her 
friends  meant  to  have  what  they  had  paid  for. 

Her  friend,  Sir  William  Macewen,  enjoyed  the 
struggle  and  encouraged  the  combatants.  The 
women  were  never  left  without  champions  and 
advisers  among  the  medical  faculty.  Finally, 
an  exhausted  foe  gave  in,  and  the  doctor  who 
had  threatened  physical  force  conveyed  the 
intimation  that  the  women  students  might  attend 
any  of  the  classes — and  a  benison  on  them  ! 

At  the  close  of  her  Glasgow  studies,  Elsie 
entered  the  examination,  with  the  usual  fears 
of   the   examined.     Sir   William   Macewen   told 
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her  she  would  pass  with  one  hand.  So  it  proved. 
Hard  and  conscientious  study  had  done  its  part, 
and  Elsie  rejoined  her  father,  after  an  absence  both 
had  felt  intensely,  but  with  the  knowledge  that 
their  separation  had  not  been  for  nought,  and 
that  she  had  passed  and  was  qualified. 

In  1892,  she  decided  to  go  to  London  and 
work  as  house  surgeon  in  the  new  Hospital  for 
Women  in  the  Euston  Road.  When  Dr.  Elsie 
Inglis  went  to  work  there,  the  Hospital  had  been 
established  for  some  thirty  years.  It  had  made 
a  place  for  a  Woman's  Hospital  in  the  medical 
world,  and  the  women  who  started  it  were  the 
pioneer  doctors  of  this  country.  The  work  in  the 
Hospital  among  women  opened  her  eyes  to  the 
many  disabilities  under  which  they  suffered. 
There,  she  met  the  leaders  of  the  Suffrage  Move- 
ment, and  in  London  she  made  her  first  efforts 
in  speaking  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 
Dr.  Inglis  loved  social  intercourse,  and  went  with 
zest  to  all  the  dances  and  games  to  which  she  was 
invited.  Her  letters  to  her  father  are  filled  with 
details  of  interesting  operations,  her  visits  to 
theatres,  and  the  meetings  with  the  many  cousins. 
She  comments  freely  on  the  doctors,  male  and 
female.     Very    often    her    criticisms    end   with 
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some  such  resolution  as  "I  mean  to  have  a 
hospital  of  my  own  in  Edinburgh  some  day." 
She  notes  how  the  out-patients'  department 
is  general  and  one  of  the  biggest  in  the  kingdom, 
and  then  adds — "  Who  says  women  doctors  are 
not  wanted  ?  " 

Or  again,  "  Miss  C.  has  been  trying  to  get  on 
to  some  of  the  Medical  Societies,  and  has  failed. 
I  shall  not  demean  myself  by  asking  to  get  on — 
shall  wait  till  they  beseech  the  honour  of  adding 
my  name — I  rather  like  the  pioneer  work  as  to 
women  doctors.  I  mean  to  make  friends  with 
all  the  nice  doctors,  and  vanquish  all  the  horrid 
selfish  ones,  and  end  by  being  a  missionary 
Professor." 

In  1893  she  went  to  take  a  three  months' 
course  in  Midwifery  in  the  Rotunda,  Dublin. 
In  that  town  there  was  a  greater  equality  of 
teaching  in  mixed  classes,  and  also  the  position 
of  the  hospital  staff,  she  thought,  enabled  her 
to  gain  greater  experience  in  that  branch  of  her 
profession  in  which  she  ultimately  achieved  so 
much  for  her  fellow  citizens  in  Edinburgh. 

At  the  close  of  her  time  in  Dublin,  she  wrote 
what  was  to  prove  nearly  her  last  letter  to  her 
father.     "  I  do  thank  you  so  much  for  having  let 
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me  come  here,  I  have  learnt  such  a  lot.  The 
money  has  certainly  not  been  wasted.  But  it 
was  awfully  good  of  you  to  let  me  come.  I  am 
sure  it  will  make  a  difference  all  my  life.  I  really 
feel  on  my  feet  in  this  subject  now." 

Elsie  came  home  to  find  her  father  in  feeble 
health.  He  seemed  to  gather  strength  with  her 
return,  and  her  eyes  were  blinded  to  the  rapidly 
approaching  parting.  There  was  a  time  of  suffer- 
ing borne  with  cheerful  serenity.  Through  it 
all  she  was  his  devoted  nurse,  and  no  stranger 
came  between  those  two  and  their  devoted 
friendship.  In  March,  1894,  the  chivalrous 
knightly  soul  of  John  Inglis  passed  away. 

"  God  bless  him  in  his  onward  journey," 
writes  Elsie.  "  I  simply  cannot  imagine  life 
without  him.  We  had  made  such  plans.  He  was 
so  pleased  about  my  beginning.  I  said  it  would 
be  such  a  joke  to  see  "  Dr.  Elsie  Inglis  "  up. 
Saturday  afternoons  were  to  be  his,  and  he  was 
to  come  over  in  my  trap." 


CHAPTER  III 

"  His  blood-red  banner  streams  afar — 
Who  follows  in  His  train  ?  " 

TN   1899,  when  the  University  of  Edinburgh 

"^admitted   women    to    the    examinations   for 

degrees    in     medicine,     Dr.     Inglis    graduated 

M.B.C.M. 

She  entered  into  a  happy  partnership  with  the 
late  Dr.  Jessie  MacGregor,  till  the  latter  left 
Scotland  for  work  in  America.  From  the  time 
she  took  up  practice  to  the  outbreak  of  war, 
some  fifteen  years,  her  life  was  spent  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  there  she  worked  and  achieved  those 
things  which  made  her  a  noted  and  valuable 
citizen  of  that  town.  When  Dr.  Inglis  lost  her 
father,  it  deprived  her  of  the  central  figure  in  her 
home-loving  nature.  She  was  not  one  to  allow 
herself  time  for  any  morbid  or  useless  repining. 
She  made  herself  all  things  to  the  wide  family 
circle  to  which  she  belonged,  and  her  house  became 
the  centre  of  much  happy  young  life,  into 
whose  interests  she  threw  herself  with  all  the 
vigour  of  her  nature. 

Professionally,  she  suffered  under  two  dis- 
abilities ;  the  restricted  opportunities  for  clinical 
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work,  which  had  hampered  all  her  student  days, 
the  constant  dislocating  fight  to  obtain  the  right 
to  study,  and  learn  ;  and  when  these  had  been 
more  or  less  overcome,  Dr.  Inglis  found  herself 
a  leader  among  those  who  were  seeking  the  wider 
franchise  for  women. 

She  had  a  considerable  and  paying  practice 
in  Edinburgh,  but  she  never  let  her  own  chances 
in  the  race  hamper  her  in  the  general  work  she 
did  for  women  in  their  political  subjugation. 
No  patient  ever  suffered  from  neglect,  but  Dr. 
Inglis  might  have  had  a  wider  professional  position 
had  she  not  put  "  the  Common  Cause  "  in  the 
forefront.  She  belonged  to  various  political 
Liberal  organisations.  First  to  her  came  the 
status  of  the  woman  citizen,  and  then  the  party 
organisation. 

In  political  work  she  first  showed  her  gift 
for  organisation.  The  Federation  of  Scottish 
Suffrage  Societies  was  largely  her  handiwork. 
Little  did  she  think,  as  she  carried  out  campaign 
after  campaign  on  behalf  of  the  Federation,  that 
she  was  organising  those  who  were  to  send  her 
forth  equipped  and  fortified  in  their  confidence, 
for  the  last  stern  battle  of  her  life  ! 

In  her  profession  she  was  always  starting  some 
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new  work  among  the  poor  to  whom  she  ministered 
with  much  devotion.  She  lost  no  opportunity 
of  teaching  and  learning.  She  was  a  lecturer  on 
Gynaecology  in  the  Medical  College  for  Women. 
She  travelled  to  Vienna,  and  spent  some  months  in 
America,  studying  the  methods  of  the  best 
surgeons  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Rochester. 
Wherever  Dr.  Inglis  went,  she  advocated  equal 
opportunities  for  work  in  the  laboratories  for 
men  and  women  students.  She  often  found 
that  the  women  separately  taught  did  not  receive 
the  same  attention,  and  were  not  given  the 
opportunity  of  thorough  laboratory  practice 
before  taking  their  examinations.  She  came  into 
conflict  with  the  University  authorities,  who 
placed  restrictions  and  disabilities  on  women's 
work.  Dr.  Inglis  fought  every  inch  of  ground 
for  the  student's  cause.  She  knew  at  what  cost 
freedom  had  been  purchased,  and  nothing  turned 
her  aside  ;  a  difficulty  was  the  impetus  for  fresh 
exertion,  she  never  turned  her  back  on  any 
fortified  position.  Obstructions  were  there  to  be 
removed.  Thus,  she  trained  on,  for  the  day 
that  was  to  try  the  reins  and  the  hearts  of  so 
many,  when  the  Great  War  began.  In  Edinburgh 
she  founded  what  was  certainly  the  child  of  her 
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professional  love,  the  Maternity  Hospice.  "  Some 
of  us  can  recall  the  kindling  eye,  the  inspiring 
tones,  that  gave  animation  to  her  whole  being 
when  talking  of  her  loved  Hospice.  She  saw  in. 
it  a  possible  future  that  might  affect  much,  not 
only  for  its  patients,  but  for  generations  of 
medical  women." 

There  was  also  a  nursing  home  for  working 
women.  The  Midwifery  Department  of  her 
Hospice  grew  so  rapidly,  that  after  a  few  years  it 
became  one  of  the  five  centres  in  Scotland  for 
training  nurses  for  the  C.M.B.  examinations. 
She  added  to  all  these  works  a  ward  in  the  Brunts- 
field  Hospital,  where  medical  and  surgical  cases 
were  treated,  and  a  small  ward  for  cases  of  mal- 
nutrition. There  was  also  a  baby  clinic,  and  a 
milk  depot,  and  health  centres,  and  she  rejoiced 
that  her  Hospice  was  the  only  Maternity  centre 
staffed  entirely  by  women.  How  she  found  time 
for  all  these  projects,  of  which  naturally  she 
was  the  moving  spirit  and  the  skilful  hands,  and 
combined  them  with  her  far-flung  political  work,  is 
a  marvel  to  look  back  upon,  even  for  those  who 
worked  with  her.  So  quietly  and  efficiently 
were  all  her  enterprises  carried  through,  her  great 
gifts  were  only  dimly  guessed  by  her  near  friends. 
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There  was  no  advertisement  in  her  walk  and 
conversation.  She  built  up  a  great  reputation 
among  her  poor  patients.  They  knew  a  leader 
and  healer  was  among  them.  Strong  was  their 
confidence,  and  they  sped  her  on  great  works  of 
mercy  with  a  sure  instinct  that  they  were  sending 
from  out  their  midst  one  who  had  been  a  succourer 
of  the  many  at  home,  and  would  be  the  strength 
of  broken  lives,  wherever  she  moved. 


CHAPTER  IV 

"  Through  the  thick  darkness  Thy  Kingdom  is  hastening — 
Thou  wilt  give  peace  in  Thy  time,  O  Lord." 

TXTHEN  the  nations  went  to  war  in  191 4 
Dr.  Inglis  was  fully  prepared  for  the  great 
part  she  was  destined  to  play  in  the  armies  of  the 
Allies. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  the  position  of 
women  in  191 4.  The  war  has  made  so  many 
demands  on  them,  and  in  such  varied  branches 
of  service,  in  all  of  which  they  have  "  made  good," 
that  it  is  difficult  to  recall  the  universal  negation 
of  nearly  every  position  for  which  they  have  now 
proved  themselves  fit  and  efficient. 

The  fight  waged  against  women  obtaining 
their  civil  rights,  obliged  the  opponents  to  go  to 
many  extremes.  It  was  asserted  by  medical 
authorities  that  women  could  never  have  a  stable 
mental  equilibrium,  nor  could  they  do  anything 
outside  the  domestic  sphere  which  would  not 
ruin  their  health  and  their  moral  reputation. 
It  was  difficult,  even  in  the  space  of  time  which 
has    passed    since     1914,     to    reconstruct    the 
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absurdities  of  the  outlook  on  this  sex  question^ 
which  then  obtained.  The  demand  for  political 
rights,  and  the  refusal  to  grant  them,  had  pro- 
duced a  spirit  of  unrest  and  anarchy.  The  noise 
of  this  domestic  controversy  wasted  the  energies 
of  the  people,  and  closed  their  ears  to  the  sounds 
of  war  which  were  coming  from  afar.  The 
women  were  better  prepared  than  the  men. 
The  fight  and  the  persecution  which  followed 
their  demands,  had  closed  their  ranks,  proved 
their  organisations,  picked  out  their  leaders,  and 
taught  women  how  to  raise  and  administer  funds 
for  the  common  cause.  Conspicuous  among 
the  leaders  of  the  Constitutional  Suffragists — 
those  who  were  only  militant  on  political  and 
party  lines — were  the  women  who  had  Uni- 
versity honours,  or  those  who  had  won  their 
medical  degrees,  in  a  battle  so  long  drawn  out 
as  was  that  for  the  parliamentary  franchise. 
We  have  now  seen  how  Dr.  Inglis  was  in  the 
forefront  in  Scotlamd,  and  how  her  professional 
life  linked  her  closely  with  those  who  were 
"  rightly  struggling  to  be  free." 

The  official  political  world  was  in  a  difficulty. 
They  had  so  long  asserted  that  brute  force  was 
the  last  resource  of  all  governments,  that  women 
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could  never  take  any  part  in  warfare,  and  must 
therefore  be  disqualified  from  all  public  service, 
with  its  accompanying  rights,  that  when  the 
nation  stood  to  arms,  they  were  faced  with 
problems  which  were  the  outcome  of  their  short 
sight. 

As  a  rule,  all  departments,  and  of  course  the 
War  Office,  said  "  No  "  to  every  offer  of  help. 
Trained  nurses  and  V.A.D.'s,  along  with  women 
doctors,  teachers  and  clerks,  were  all  met  with  a 
refusal  of  their  help,  more  or  less  polite. 

Dr.  Inglis  was  at  her  usual  work  when  war  was 
declared.  At  once  her  quick  and  apprehensive 
intelligence  took  it  all  in.  She  saw  as  in  a  vision 
the  battle-scarred  fields,  the  long  procession  of 
wounded  and  sick.  She  knew  that  even  the  best 
disposal  of  the  Army  medical  resources  would  be 
incapable  of  dealing  with  that  great  concourse  of 
sick  and  wounded  which  would  at  once  be  the  care 
of  every  ally  in  arms. 

Promptly  she  acted  in  that  sphere  which  was 
her  own.  She  had  helped  to  form  a  detachment 
of  the  V.A.D.  in  the  days  when  the  corps 
were  despised  and  laughed  at.  She  saw  all  the 
possibilities  that  lay  in  voluntary  aid.  As 
Commandant  of  the  6th  Edinburgh  Corps,  she 
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at  once  mobilised  it,  and  worked  hard  at  the 
training  of  this  "  Unit."  Her  house  became  the 
depot  for  the  outfit  of  an  auxiliary  Hospital.  The 
Hospital  was  offered,  and  was  rejected,  as  every- 
thing was  rejected  which  was  offered  by  women, 
She  continued  her  work  with  the  V.A.D.,  and  was 
the  first  to  suggest  that  they  should  be  used  a* 
orderlies  in  military  hospitals. 

In  September  of  1914,  she  went  to  London  to 
put  her  views  before  two  bodies ;  one,  the 
National  Union  of  Women  Suffrage  Societiess 
the  other  the  War  Office.  To  the  last,  she 
offered  the  services  of  herself  and  her  women 
colleagues  who  practised  surgery  and  medicine. 
One  thought  dominated  her.  "  It  seemed  wicked 
that  women  with  power  to  wield  the  surgeon's 
knife  in  the  mitigation  of  suffering,  and  with 
knowledge  to  diagnose  and  cure,  should  be  with- 
held from  serving  the  sick  and  wounded." 

Her  sister  says  :  At  the  root  of  all  her  strenuous 
work  for  the  last  three  years,  was  the  impelling 
force  of  her  sympathy  with  the  wounded  men. 
This  feeling  amounted  at  times  almost  to  agony. 
Only  once  did  she  allow  herself  to  show  this 
innermost  feeling.  When  she  was  refused  per- 
mission to  go  with  her  Unit  to  Mesopotamia 
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during  the  early  months  of  1916,  her  passionate 
yearning  to  help  where  she  knew  no  help  was  at 
hand,  made  her  say,  '  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of 
them — our  Boys.^  " 

In  this  visit  to  London  she  enlisted  the  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  of  the  National  Union, 
but  she  sat  in  vain  on  the  doorsteps  of  the  War 
Office  and  its  medical  departments.  On  her 
return  to  Edinburgh,  she  made  another  assault 
on  the  Medical  Department.  She  had  lived  too 
long  in  the  Fortress  Strength  of  Scotland  to  think 
even  its  Headquarters  impregnable  to  her  assaults. 
There  might  be  more  time  to  understand  her 
plans,  or  she  and  her  colleagues  might  be  more 
trusted.  It  was  not  to  be.  She  faced  the 
Medical  Staff  Officer,  confident,  alert,  smiling, 
and  full  of  practical  plans.  The  officer  saw  she 
had  something  to  tell  him,  and  he  was  determined 
on  playing  the  part  of  the  deaf  adder.  "  My 
good  lady,"  he  vociferated,  "  go  home  and  sit 
still."  It  was  the  password  which  was  to  carry  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  Scottish  Women's  Hospitals 
among  the  Allied  Nations  in  arms. 

Mrs.  Fawcett  writes :  "  Nearly  all  the 
memorial  notices  of  her  have  recorded  the  fact 
that  at  the  beginning  of  her  work  in  19 14,  the 
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War  Office  refused  her  official  recognition.'* 
The  recognition  so  stupidly  refused  by  her  own 
country  was  joyfully  and  gratefully  given  by  the 
French,  the  Serbians,  and  the  Red  Cross.  Unto 
this  end,  probably,  was  the  official  stupidity 
permitted.  She  stood  for  the  friendship  of 
Britain  when  stricken  Serbia  felt  itself  deserted. 
France  and  Belgium  recognised  in  the  Units  that 
came  to  their  assistance  that  they  had  the  best 
that  Britain  could  send.  Had  Dr.  Inglis'  auxiliary 
hospital  in  Edinburgh  been  accepted,  she  would 
have  done  that  bit  of  work  thoroughly  and  well. 
But  a  harder  task,  a  more  lasting  service,  and  an 
undying  fame  were  reserved  for  her  and  her 
Units,  in  lands  which  will  never  forget  these 
"  ambassadors  from  Britain's  crown,  and  types 
of  all  her  race."  We  are  anticipating,  and  take 
up  the  story  where  the  Edinburgh  R.A.M.C. 
bade  her  "  sit  still.'* 

Dr.  Inglis  returned  to  her  family  centre. 
There,  with  her  young  relatives,  she  discussed  the 
situation,  and  its  disappointment.  It  was  to 
one  of  her  nieces  she  suddenly  said,  "  I  know  what 
we  will  do  !     We  will  have  a  Unit  of  our  own." 

"  We "  meant  many  things.  The  organised 
Women     Suffrage    Societies   federated  together 
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for  the  "  Common  Cause."  Her  colleagues  in 
medicine.  Her  V.A.D.  corps.  In  fact,  all  who 
knew  Dr.  Inglis  and  her  work.  "  We  "  would 
work  in  her  and  for  her,  and  accomplish  the 
fulfilment  of  the  ideals  teeming  in  her  brain. 

All  suffrage  work  was  at  a  stand,  with  many 
another  burning  political  question.  But  the 
offices  and  trained  officials  and  workers  were  there. 
The  network  of  branches  of  the  Federation 
covered  Scotland  from  north  to  south  ;  all  they 
needed  was  the  Cause  and  the  Leader,  which 
would  set  them  to  War  work.  Miss  Moir, 
the  President  of  the  Scottish  Federation,  tells 
how  Dr.  Inglis  appeared  before  her  Committee. 
Let  us  gather  a  few  hundred  pounds  and  then 
appeal  to  the  public,  was  Dr.  Inglis'  decision. 
From  that  day  she  never  swerved  from  her 
purpose.  She  announced  ^50,000  as  the  sum 
needed.  Some  thought  a  smaller  sum  had  more 
chance  of  being  collected.  Dr.  Inglis  rejected 
any  lower  standard.  More  than  ^^200,000  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  Women's 
Hospitals  before  their  services  ended. 

In  October,  1914,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Fawcett, 
Dr.  Inglis  marks  her  progress.  She  speaks  of  the 
plan  of  these  flying  Hospitals,  as  belonging  to  the 
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National  Union  of  which  the  Scottish  Federation 
was  a  part.  "  We  have  hit  on  a  splendid  scheme," 
she  says,  and  adds  how  the  head  of  the  Scottish 
Red  Cross  in  Glasgow  has  warned  them  that  the 
War  Office  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  them. 
"  Yet,"  he  added,  "  there  is  no  knowing  what  they 
may  do  before  the  end  of  the  war."  The  scheme 
she  thus  unfolds.  "  We  get  these  expert  women 
doctors,  nurses  and  ambulance  workers  organised. 
We  send  our  units  wherever  they  are  wanted. 
Once  these  units  are  out,  the  work  is  bound  to 
grow.  The  need  is  there,  and  too  terrible  to 
allow  any  haggling  about  who  does  the  work.  If 
we  have  a  thorough  good  organisation  here,  we 
can  send  out  more  and  more  units,  or  strengthen 
those  already  out.  We  can  add  motor  ambu- 
lances, organise  rest  stations  on  the  lines  of 
communication,  and  so  on.  It  will  all  depend  on 
how  well  we  are  supplied  with  funds  and  brains 
at  our  base.  Each  Unit  ought  to  be  carefully 
chosen,  and  the  very  best  women  doctors  must 
go  out  with  them.  From  the  very  beginning, 
we  must  make  it  clear  that  our  hospitals  are  as 
well  equipped  and  well  manned  as  any  in  the  field, 
more  economical  (easy  !)  and  thoroughly  efficient. 
I  cannot  think  of  anything  more  calculated  to 
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bring  home  to  men  the  fact  that  women  can 
help  intelligently  in  any  kind  of  work.  So  much 
of  our  work  is  done  where  they  cannot  see  it. 
They'll  see  every  bit  of  this !  " 

In  October,  191 4,  the  scheme  was  adopted 
by  the  Scottish  Federation  and  the  name  of 
Scottish  Women's  Hospitals  with  that  of  the 
National  Union  was  finally  adopted. 

Thus  the  Woman  Suffrage  Societies  through- 
out the  Kingdom  became  linked  with 
this  unique  enterprise.  The  Suffrage  colours, 
red,  white  and  green,  with  the  Union  Jack,  and 
the  Red  Cross,  were  to  go  forth  conquering  and 
to  conquer,  through  many  lands  wasted  by  fire 
and  sword. 

Dr.  Inglis  was  soon  again  in  London,  not  to 
waste  time  on  the  War  Office,  but  to  besiege  the 
gates  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Admiralty, 
for  permission  to  go  to  the  relief  of  Serbia.  It 
was  a  serious  question  for  both  these  departments. 
Great  Britain  was  responsible  for  the  lives  of  these 
adventurous  women.  The  Balkans  had  come 
through  one  bloody  war,  and  their  inhabitants 
were  little  known.  How  would  they  treat  these 
women  f  Would  their  sex  be  a  safeguard  or  a 
peril  f     Were  the  folds  of  the  Red  Cross  banner 
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wide  enough  to  cover  their  heads  from  the  perils 
that  accompany  war.  The  Foreign  Office  beset 
them  with  commands.  Into  the  interior  they 
were  not  to  go.  They  were  to  abide  on  the  coast. 
Dr.  IngHs  promised  all  things,  and  knew  that 
destiny  would  carry  them,  once  there,  where  the 
help  was  needed.  It  may  here  be  said  that  the 
Foreign  Office  never  failed  the  Scottish 
Women's  Hospitals.  It  speeded  them  on  their 
way,  and  guarded  them  where  it  could.  The 
Admiralty  gave  them  all  possible  transport  aid, 
and  brought  Dr.  Inglis,  her  Unit,  and  that 
portion  of  the  Serbian  Army  to  which  she  was 
attached,  and  in  whose  service  she  was  to  die,  on 
their  last  voyage  to  the  haven  from  whence 
she  came. 

While  in  London  she  spoke  at  a  large  meeting 
in  the  Kingsway  Hall  on  "  What  Women  Could 
do  to  help  in  the  War,"  a  subject  which  in  1914 
was  troubling  many  who  knew  they  had  both  time 
and  talent,  and  wished  to  devote  them  to  their 
country's  service.  She  was  authorised  to  explain 
the  plan  of  the  Scottish  Women's  Hospitals.  The 
plan  of  campaign  was  adopted  by  the  N.U.W.S.S. 
on  the  15th  of  October,  and  the  London  Society 
took  up  the  work  of  procuring  money  and  of 
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starting  new  units,  till  its  great  work  culminated 
by  equipping  that  last  unit  taken  out  by  Dr. 
Inglis  to  the  Russian  front  to  serve  with  the 
Serbian  army  which  was  fighting  there. 

The  use  she  made  of  individuals  is  illustrated 
by  the  instance  of  Miss  Kathleen  Burke,  who  went 
to  America  and  so  interested  that  country  in  the 
enterprise  of  the  Scottish  Women's  Hospitals, 
that  she  was  the  means  of  collecting  large  funds 
on  its  behalf.  Miss  Burke  had  been  secretary  to 
the  London  Committee  for  about  a  month  when 
she  met  Dr.  Inglis.  "  There  was  lio  question  of 
meeting  a  stranger.  Her  kindly  eyes  smiled 
straight  into  mine.  Was  I  young  and  shy  ? 
Well,  the  best  way  to  encourage  me  was  to  give 
me  responsibility.  Do  you  speak  French  ?  Yes. 
Very  well,  go  and  write  me  a  letter  to  General 
de  Torcy,  telling  him  we  accept  the  building  he 
has  offered  at  Troyes.  Someone  suggested  the 
letter  should  be  passed  on  to  another.  Nonsense, 
replied  Dr.  Inglis,  I  know  the  type.  That  girl 
probably  speaks  six  languages.  If  she  says  she 
speaks  French,  she  does." 

Dr.  Inglis  had  a  quick  and  unerring  eye  for 
character.  She  picked  her  Units  from  among  the 
rank  and  file  of  young  womanhood.     They  never 
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failed  her.  "  A  wave  of  her  hand  in  passing  meant 
much  to  us,"  says  Miss  Burke.  Her  Units  meant 
much  to  her.  What  they  achieved  beneath 
her  standard  of  efficiency,  under  the  guiding  star 
of  her  steadfast  purpose,  cannot  be  set  forth  here. 
It  must  be  sought  for  in  the  records  of  the 
Scottish  Women's  Hospitals.  Wherever  they 
laboured,  where  they  died  at  their  posts,  and 
where  they  followed  their  leader,  and  brought  her 
back  with  them,  a  dying  woman,  but  one  who 
had  with  their  loyal  help  accomplished  her 
warfare. 

She  had  the  gift,  rare  in  men,  and  rarer  still 
in  women,  of  delegating  and  trusting.  Once 
she  had  chosen  her  Units,  she  trusted  them  with 
the  honour  of  the  work.  She  would  visit  the 
work  of  others,  and  delight  in  its  excellence, 
and  return  to  start  yet  another.  We  cannot 
follow  the  various  units ;  France  and  Belgium, 
Serbia,  Corsica  and  Russia,  all  knew  the  Scottish 
Women's  Hospital.  When  the  end  was  nearing, 
and  Dr.  Inglis  was  passing  through  the  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death,  someone  reminded  her 
of  the  great  deeds  that  had  been  wrought  through 
her.  "  Not  I,  but  my  Unit,"  was  her  dying 
watchword,  and  when  the  work  of  these  women  is 
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reviewed,  we  see  that  the  example  of  the  founder 
of  the  Scottish  Women's  Hospitals  was  indeed 
their  oriflamme. 

France  was  the  first  to  accept  a  fully  equipped 
unit,  and  they  were  soon  on  their  way,  to  fit  up 
the  ancient  Abbaye  de  Royaumont,  and  make  it 
ready  for  the  French  soldiers.  Everyone  toiled 
to  get  it  ready,  and  the  Unit  had  to  possess  its 
soul  in  patience  for  some  six  weeks  before  it  was 
occupied.  Once  the  French  gave  their  confidence 
to  a  Hospital  staffed  by  women  surgeons,  and  run 
entirely  by  women,  they  were  delighted  with  the 
work  accomplished  for  their  men.  Dr.  Inglis 
visited  it  at  the  end  of  191 4.  One  of  her  cheery 
descriptive  letters  went  to  her  niece.  "  We  have 
all  been  working  like  galley  slaves  getting  the 
hospital  in  order.  Our  first  visitors  were  three 
French  officers,  whom  we  took  for  the  inspecting 
General,  and  treated  with  grovelling  deference, 
till  we  found  they  knew  nothing  about  it.  We 
have  had  to  get  a  new  boiler  in  the  kitchen,  new 
taps  and  lavatories,  and  electric  light,  an  absolute 
necessity  in  this  huge  place,  and  all  the  theatre 
sinks.  We  certainly  are  no  longer  a  mobile 
hospital.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  conditions 
to  which  the  Unit  came  out,  and  they  behaved  like 
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perfect  bricks.  The  place  was  like  an  icehole. 
There  were  no  fires,  no  hot  water,  no  furniture, 
not  even  blankets,  and  the  equipment  did  not 
arrive  for  five  days.  They  have  scrubbed  the 
whole  place  out  themselves,  as  if  they  were  born 
housemaids ;  put  up  the  beds,  stuffed  the 
mattresses,  and  done  everything.  Really  I  am 
proud  of  them.  Will  you  believe  it,  the  General 
has  not  arrived  yet  ?  " 

Dr.  Inglis  all  the  time  had  her  mind  on  Serbia. 
The  previous  war  had  revealed  its  lack  of  medical 
and  surgical  appliances,  and  she  was  determined 
to  carry  aid  to  them. 

Dr.  Seton  Watson  writes  of  her  as  "  one  of  the 
heroic  figures  of  the  war.  In  her  own  person,  she 
stood  for  that  spirit  of  sympathy  and  compre- 
hension upon  which  intercourse  between  the 
nations  must  be  founded,  if  the  ideal  of  a  new 
Europe  is  ever  to  become  a  reality.  Though  her 
lifework  had  hitherto  lain  in  utterly  different 
fields,  she  saw  in  a  flash  the  needs  of  a  tragic 
situation,  and  when  war  came,  offered  all  her 
indomitable  spirit  and  tireless  energy  to  a  cause 
till  recently  unknown,  and  even  frowned  upon  in 
our  country." 

In   191 5,  triumphing  over  all  obstacles,  and 
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splendidly  backed  by  the  organisation  behind  her, 
Dr.  Inglis  took  her  first  Unit  to  Serbia.  The 
stories  of  that  fearful  year  are  full  of  the  worst 
horrors  of  war.  Plague,  pestilence  and  famine, 
the  retreat  "  in  the  winter  time  "  of  an  army 
and  a  whole  population.  A  Serbian  doctor  has 
placed  on  record  the  story  of  the  Scottish 
Women's  Hospitals.  "  I  don't  hesitate  a  moment 
in  giving  my  opinion  that  the  British  women 
behaved  better  than  anybody,  better  than  any 
man.  As  regards  powers  of  endurance,  they  were 
equal  to  the  Serbian  soldier,  who,  after  having  lost 
his  unit,  had  to  find  his  way  where  there  was  no 
way,  and  his  bread  where  there  was  no  bread.** 

"  During  the  retreat,"  he  says,  "  the  women 
always  gave  of  the  little  they  had  themselves,  and 
they  affirmed  that  they  had  had  enough  when  they 
had  had  nothing.  They  took  away  their  last 
wraps  from  the  cart  or  mule  to  put  on  the  ex- 
hausted Serbian  soldiers.  They  gave  their  last 
silver  or  nickel  money  to  the  Austrian  prisoners 
who  dragged  themselves  along  the  road.  They 
bore  silently  all  the  hardships,  and  hardly  able 
to  walk  sometimes,  they  would  stop  with  a  joke 
on  their  lips  to  say  they  were  going  on  strike." 

As  we  read  with  burning  hearts,  we  remember 
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how  their  services  were  all  refused  by  their  own 
country,  perhaps "  unto  this  end  "  that  they  might 
help  those  who  had  no  other  helpers. 

The  Englishwoman  of  April  and  June,  191 6, 
contains  two  articles  written  by  Dr.  Inglis,  called 
"  The  Tragedy  of  Serbia."  There  she  traces  the 
story  of  the  war  in  that  desolated  country.  The 
first  Unit  under  Dr.  Soltau  had  to  deal  with  the 
typhus  epidemic  that  ravaged  the  weakened 
population.  The  Unit  had  only  been  a  fortnight 
out,  when  the  Committee  got  a  telegram — 
"  dire  necessity."  The  word  dire  was  used, 
hoping  it  would  not  be  noticed  by  the  censor, 
for  the  authorities  did  not  wish  the  state  of 
Serbia  to  be  known.  Dr.  Inglis  records  how, 
out  of  425  Serbian  doctors,  125  died  of  the  disease, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  remainder  had  it.  The 
Scottish  Committee  hastened  to  strengthen  the 
staffs,  and  to  furnish  requisite  supplies.  Not 
one  of  these  women  played  the  coward.  Not 
one  of  them  asked  to  come  away.  There  were 
three  deaths  and  nine  cases  of  illness  in  the  Unit, 
but  through  the  long  drawn-out  three  months 
when  the  plague  raged,  the  Scottish  Hospitals 
"  were  true  to  the  last  of  their  blood,  and  their 
breath." 
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With  the  invasion  of  Serbia  came  the  question 
of  evacuation.  Two  of  the  parties  went  with  the 
retreating  Serbs.  Those  left  at  Krushiecvatz 
were  in  Dr.  Inglis's  opinion,  the  fortunate 
Units.  For  three  months  they  tended  the  Serbian 
wounded  under  foreign  occupation.  Dr.  Inglis 
and  her  Unit  stuck  to  their  work  and  when 
necessary,  dealt  faithfully  with  the  Austro- 
German  officers.  They  had  to  put  900  patients 
in  the  accommodation  designed  for  400.  The 
number  rose  to  1,200.  They  had  a  warehouse, 
and  when  every  available  corner  was  occupied, 
they  used  the  shelves  as  bunks ;  those  whose 
wounds  were  slightest  being  on  the  highest  tier. 

"  When  we  arrived,"  she  writes,  "  the  hospital 
compound  was  a  truly  terrible  place — the  sights 
and  smells  beyond  description.  We  dug  the 
rubbish  into  the  ground,  emptied  the  over- 
flowing cesspool,  built  incinerators,  and  cleaned  and 
cleaned  and  cleaned.  Our  three  untrained  English 
girl  orderlies  took  to  it  like  ducks   to  water." 

On  February  nth,  191 6,  the  five  months  of 
service  in  captivity  ended,  and  the  Scottish 
Women's  Hospitals  were  sent  north  under  an 
Austrian  guard  with  fixed  bayonets,  thus  to 
Vienna,  and  slowly  on  to  Zurich. 
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So  Dr.  Inglis  came  home,  not  to  rest,  but  to 
plan  new  Units  for  the  help  of  the  Serbs — her 
brothers  in  arms.  Their  desperate  plight  lay- 
heavily  on  her  heart.  "  We,"  who  had  sent  her 
out,  found  her  changed.  Physically,  she  was 
much  worn,  and,  if  we  could  have  connected 
death  with  her  gallant  spirit,  we  might  have  seen 
its  shadows  on  her  wistful  face,  and  in  the  eyes 
which  were  haunted  by  the  things  she  had  seen. 
She  could  not  understand  the  Allies.  She  would 
have  led  all  the  resources  of  the  Allied  arms  to  the 
help  of  the  little  nation.  In  meeting  after 
meeting  she  endeavoured  to  make  her  country 
understand  what  Serbia  had  endured,  and  what 
their  salvation  meant  to  the  Balkans. 

She  organised  a  Flag  Day  for  Serbia.  Kossovo 
Day,  the  commemoration  of  the  Serbian  Patriot 
King,  was,  under  her  chairmanship,  organised  in 
six  weeks.  She  arranged  for  lectures  everywhere, 
and  all  the  time  she  was  planning  the  last  and  most 
arduous  of  all  the  undertakings  of  the  Scottish 
Women's  Hospitals. 

This  was  to  take  a  Unit  to  serve  with  the  Serbian 
Volunteer  Army  on  the  Roumanian- Russian  front. 
In  this  year,  191 6,  she  knew  from  private  sources 
that    the    Indian    Medical    Army    Service    was 
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going  to  fail  in  Mesopotamia.  She  put  before 
the  India  Office  and  the  War  Office  her  infor- 
mation, and  she  offered  again,  with  an  urgency 
born  of  her  foreboding  mind,  that  a  Unit  might  be 
allowed  to  serve  at  Basra.  The  correspondence 
between  the  Scottish  Women's  Hospitals,  the 
India  Office  and  the  War  Office  is  not  pleasant 
reading.  Each  department  asked  the  other  to 
declare  that  all  was  well,  and  each  vied  with  the 
other  in  subterfuges  to  get  rid  of  the  inconvenient 
evidence  brought  before  them.  Mrs.  Fawcett 
writes,  *'  She  was  not  only  refused,  but  refused 
with  contumely  and  contempt.  That  was  a 
necessity,  as  the  terrible  revelations  of  the 
Mesopotamia  Commission  revealed  later  on." 

Dr.  Inglis  accepted  the  inevitable,  and  pressed 
on  with  her  last  enterprise.  Dr.  Currin  says, 
"  She  was  already  acquainted  with  one  side  of  the 
Serbian  problem — Serbia.  She  was  told  that  in 
Russia  there  was  the  opportunity  to  learn  about 
the  second  half — the  Serbs  of  Austria — the 
Jugoslavs.  In  six  weeks  Dr.  Inglis  succeeded 
in  raising  a  hospital  unit,  and  transport  section, 
staffed  by  eighty  women  heroes  of  the  Scottish 
Women's  Hospitals.  They  were  to  start  with 
her  on    a    most    adventurous    undertaking,  via 
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Archangel  through  Russia  to  Odessa  and  the 
Dobrudja." 

The  expedition  was  a  difficult  one,  and  only 
Dr.  Inglis,  now  with  a  reputation  known  unto  all 
men,  could  have  got  permission  from  the  British 
authorities  for  the  journey. 

It  was  as  Commissioner  of  the  London  Branch 
of  the  N.U.W.S.S.  that  Dr.  Inglis  organised 
the  last  adventure  for  the  Serbian  Army. 
Equipped  and  financed  by  that  strong  Committee 
she  went  forth,  and  to  them  she  sent  the 
voluminous  and  brilliant  reports  of  the  work  of 
the  Unit. 

Eye-witnesses — officers  and  soldiers — tell  every- 
body to-day  how  these  women  descended,  practi- 
cally straight  from  the  railway  carriages,  after 
forty  days*  travelling,  beside  the  stretchers 
of  wounded,  and  helped  to  dress  the  wounds  of 
those  who  had  had  to  defend  the  centre  and  also 
a  wing  of  the  retreating  army.  For  fifteen 
months  Dr.  Inglis  remained  with  that  portion  of 
the  Serbian  army.  Then,  there  fell  the  thick 
darkness  of  the  Russian  revolution.  Communi- 
cations were  cut  off,  and  we  in  London  had  to 
rest  on  the  assurances  of  the  Foreign  Office,  that 
the  Unit  was  safe — ^we  knew  it  would  be  at  work — 
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and  that  their  return  would  be  expedited  at  the 
safest  hour.  The  British  Government  failed 
neither  the  Serbs  nor  their  hostages,  the  Scottish 
women  serving  with  them.  In  her  last  letter, 
written  in  June  from  Odessa,  191 7,  Dr.  Inglis 
says,  "  The  Serbian  Division  is  superb  ;  we  are 
proud  to  be  attached  to  it."  The  pride  of  service 
runs  through  all  her  reports  and  correspondence. 
The  clear  style  and  beautiful  handwriting  never 
failed  in  those  last  months,  when  nothing  but  the 
heroic  spirit  kept  the  wasted  body  at  its  work. 
Her  record  piece  of  work  was  at  Galatz,  Roumania, 
at  the  end  of  the  retreat.  There  were  masses 
and  masses  of  wounded.  She  and  her  doctors 
and  nurses  performed  operations  and  dressings 
for  fifty-eight  hours  out  of  sixty-three.  Fatigue 
made  her  a  ready  prey  to  the  disease  which 
attacked  her,  but  as  long  as  she  could  stand  on  her 
feet  she  returned  again  and  again  to  work.  Two 
of  her  orderlies  had  been  sent  home  with  verbal 
messages  for  the  Foreign  Office,  too  important 
to  be  placed  on  paper.  The  anxiety  could  not 
but  deepen  as  the  autumn  closed  in,  but  her 
dying  condition,  when  at  last  the  Serbian  army 
and  Unit  started  for  home,  was  unknown  to  all 
save  those  who  accompanied  her.     On  November 
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1 8th,  191 7,  she  wrote  from  Archangel :  "  On 
our  way  home.  Have  not  been  very  well. 
Nothing  to  worry  about.  Shall  report  in 
London,  then  come  straight  to  you.  Longing 
to  see  you  all." 

We  knew  she  must  be  returning  with  the  Serbs, 
for  she  had  refused  to  return  without  those  in 
whose  service  she  was  enlisted. 

In  weakness  of  body,  but  with  unshaken 
fortitude,  that  long  and  dangerous  journey  was 
undertaken.  Fifteen  days  on  the  train,  in  a 
second-class  compartment,  with  no  proper  bed, 
was  the  first  stage  of  her  journey.  She  refused  to 
have  special  comforts,  and  insisted  on  sharing  alike 
with  her  Unit.  What  that  devoted  band  could 
do  to  alleviate  her  sufferings  was  done.  On  board 
the  boat,  when  at  last  they  left  Archangel, 
she  had  a  small  cabin  on  the  upper  deck  allotted 
to  herself.  She  attended  a  naval  officer  who  was 
very  ill  and  constantly  went  to  prescribe  for  him. 
As  she  feared,  he  died  during  the  voyage. 

She  had  a  relapse  of  her  own  illness,  and  when 
at  length  they  were  a  day's  journey  from  their 
port,  Newcastle,  she  sent  for  the  officers  of  the 
Serbian  staff  to  bid  them,  what  they  must  have 
seen,  was  a  last  farewell.     One  of  her  Unit  tells 
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of  that  parting  :  "  It  was  a  wonderful  example 
of  her  courage  and  fortitude  to  see  her  standing 
unsupported — a  splendid  figure  of  quiet  dignity. 
Her  face  ashen  and  drawn  like  a  mask,  dressed 
in  her  worn  uniform  coat,  with  the  faded  ribbons 
that  had  seen  such  good  service.  As  the  officers 
kissed  her  hand  and  thanked  her  for  all  she  had 
done  for  them,  she  said  a  few  words  to  each  of 
them,  accompanied  with  her  wonderful  smile." 

It  had  been  a  perilous  journey.  The  transport 
was  old  and  unseaworthy  ;  with  the  submarine 
peril  below,  the  storm  above,  through  the  night 
of  the  Arctic  circle  they  came.  More  than  once 
death  in  open  boats  seemed  to  be  their  fate. 
At  one  time  there  were  seven  feet  of  water  in  the 
engine-room,  and  only  the  stout  hearts  of  her 
captain  and  crew  knew  all  the  dangers  that  had 
been  overcome.  As  the  transport  entered  the 
Tyne  a  blizzard  swept  over  the  north  country. 
After  they  were  moored  in  the  river,  a  big  liner 
broke  loose  from  her  anchorage  and  bore  down 
on  them.  The  transport  was  saved  by  their 
moorings  breaking  and  the  ship  swung  free  of  the 
danger. 

Someone  asked  in  Dr.  Inglis'  hearing,  "  Who 
cut  our  moorings  ?  "     She  answered,  "  No  one 
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cut  them,  they  broke."  They  had  then  been 
landed,  and  her  family  had  been  summoned 
and  stood  around.  To  them  she  broke  the  news 
of  her  approaching  departure,  by  continuing 
her  account  of  the  incident  in  the  river,  "  The 
same  hand  who  cut  our  moorings  then  is  cutting 
mine  now,  and  I  am  going  forth." 

And  so  it  was  to  be.  The  work  was  accom- 
plished, her  last  report  given  in.  Gradually, 
she  sank,  sending  messages  to  all.  "  My  dear 
Unit,  good-bye."  To  the  London  Committee 
she  sent  a  long  message  ;  the  heart  of  it  lay  in  one 
sentence  :  "  Do  make  sure  that  the  Serbs  have 
their  hospitals  and  transport,  for  they  do  need 
them." 

On  the  26th  November,  191 7,  she  passed  from 
our  midst,  "  On  her  onward  way." 

Edinburgh  gave  her  a  burial  such  as  had  never 
been  accorded  to  any  of  her  women  citizens 
before.  The  Army  paid  her  military  honours. 
Behind  the  gun  carriage  there  followed  repre- 
sentatives of  all  those  among  whom  she  had 
lived  and  worked,  and  those  in  whose  service  she 
had  gone  forth  to  die.  The  representatives  of 
Serbia  lowered  her  into  her  last  resting-place,  and 
the  colours  of  her  own  land  lay  upon  the  coffin 
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of  this  happy  warrior  of  the  Cross.  She  rests 
among  her  own  people  in  the  city  of  her  fathers, 
and  the  remembrance  of  this  true  patriot  citizen 
will  be  cherished  among  Scotland's  noblest 
brave. 
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